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products to sell, and hence no money for taxes, interest on mortgages,
doctor's bills, clothing, or even the food and feed necessary to keep them-
selves and their animals alive. Many families were forced to abandon
their farms. Many of them had to let the ownership pass into the hands
of persons, banks, or insurance companies to whom the farms were mort-
gaged. Some such families came to the East. Many migrated to Cali-
fornia, where they thought that irrigation insured prosperity and would
protect them against future droughts. So many came, however, that
California could not receive them all, and did everything possible to stop
them, even stationing police to prevent them from entering the state.

The region that was hit hardest of all has a diameter of 300 miles more
or less, and lies irregularly around the "panhandle" of Oklahoma in that
state and in parts of Kansas, Colorado, Texas, and New Mexico. So
much dust was blown from here that the area has since been called the
Dust Bowl

Although the drought did its worst damage in the western part of the
Great Plains, the farmers in all the states as far east as the Mississippi
River and even beyond suffered more or less. The industrial East suf-
fered from the drought in a different way. Hundreds of millions of dol-
lars' worth of mortgages on western farms were held by eastern banks,
insurance companies, and individuals. These became practically a dead
loss. Business in eastern industrial regions, which was already bad, suf-
fered a further setback because the western market became so poor. Then,
too, the whole country had to pay unusually heavy taxes because the
Federal Government was forced to take care of the drought-stricken
farmers. The job was too big for the individual states. Food and feed
had to be provided. Great numbers of cattle, for which no feed was
available except at great expense, were bought and slaughtered by the
government. Provision was made for financing many mortgages at pub-
lic expense. Thus the last dry period of A489 was the worst.

All this teaches many geographical lessons. It shows that even where
weather records have been kept a long time there is no guarantee that
there will be no extremes greater than have yet been experienced. It shows
also that there are large sections of the United States, as well as of other
countries, where agriculture is practicable in years of good weather, but
cannot be relied on. If people hope to maintain high standards of living,
evidently they must not attempt to farm such regions. Apparently, if the
drier plains west of the prairies are to be used, they should be devoted
mainly to stock raising, with crops as only a secondary reliance. The
mode of life and the occupations must conform to the geographical
environment.